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THE GERMANTOWN 110AD AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 

Part First. 
BY TOWN6END WARD. 



'the autumn of 168.3 a. little troop of 
emigrants from Crefeld, in Germany, 
went out from Philadelphia to make 
a settlement called German town, and 
no doubt the path they followed was 
the same which the Indians had used 
long before that time. Mr. Watson, 
writing about 1825, says, " the present 
aged Jacob Keyser was told by A. Cook, 
a primitive inhabitant, that he could 
well remember Germantown Street as being 
an Indian footpath going through laurel 
bushes." It is not unlikely that the route 
was very nearly the present one, but of course 
the use of waggons soon required something 
more like what we call a road. At a very 
early day there came to be, perhaps, two roads ; 
for on the 27th of the 3d mo. 1704, Thomas Godfrey com- 
plains to Council that there had been laid out a road from 
Vol. v.— 1 (1) 




2 The Germantown Road and its Associations. 

Toby Leech's to Germantown very injurious to the com- 
plainant's land. On the 18th of the 5th mo. following, 
Council, reciting an Act of Assembly made at New Castle 
in 1700, Resolved, that "one or both of the said roads are 
confirmed, and the matter now depending at law," they leave 
it "to the law and the judges." How it was settled is not 
known, but long afterwards the Cohocksink was crossed only 
at Front Street. Anthony Klincken, in those early days, 
never came ^Philadelphia without his gun, that he might 
bag some geese and ducks at the pond where now is the 
busy scene of Fourth and Market Streets. That he came by 
Front Street is evident, for his delight was to shoot rats at 
Pool's Bridge. 

Scull and Heap's map of 1750 show Front Street to have 
been, at that time, the only route. With the growth of the 
city, however, Second and Third Streets, and the Old York 
Road, appeared on General Nicola's manuscript plan of the 
British works of defence of 1778, on Varies map of about 

1794, on Hill's rare map of 1794, and on A. P. Folie's of 

1795. Of them all, when opened, Second Street was no 
doubt found to be the most convenient. To view Second 
Street and the Germantown Road, as one avenue, and to 
consider that along the latter are paved sidewalks and 
water and gas mains, as well as an almost continuous Belgian 
pavement all the way to Chestnut Hill, and that the whole of 
this great distance of thirteen miles of street and road is 
built up with but few gaps, it may well be called one of 
the greatest avenues of any city of the world. The German- 
town Road proper commences at Front Street, just where, 
when the British occupied the city, their line of works of 
defence crossed, at what once was Maiden Street, but now is 
Laurel. It was only through the formidable military bar- 
riers at that point that any one from the direction of Frank- 
ford or Germantown could obtain access to the city. On 
the west side of Front Street, not far from where we leave 
it, there formerly stood, according to the map of 1750, the 
" Sugar House," between Green and Coates Streets. Passing 
from Front Street into the avenue, whose course at first is 
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nearly due N". W. ; we come almost at once, on our left hand, 
to the site of Redoubt No. 2, of the British works of defence, 
of 1778. No vestige of it remains. Passing on we meet fac- 
tories and marble and coal yards, dwelling houses, and work- 
shops. Approaching Second Street, we reach Eose Street, 
with a few houses clustered on it, according to Hill's map 
of 1794, which leaves the avenue at a right angle, in its 
course due N. E. The direction of the Germantown Road 
is now not so much to the west, and dwelling houses become 
more numerous, but from many of them comes the sound of 
the loom, while in others women may be seen engaged in 
various handiwork. Near Second Street the lower floor of 
the house is usually occupied as a shop ; beyond it, however, 
for a short distance, it is not so, but further on, almost all the 
houses have shops. The buildings are two or three stories 
high, generally of brick, though a few are of wood. Before 
going further, a word more should be given to Hill's map of 
1 794. " Campington" is laid down on it, as is also the " To wne 
of Bath," which seems to have been bounded by Second and 
Third, and Beaver and George Streets. Directly to the 
N. W. of the intersection of the avenue and Second Street, 
between the present Girard Avenue and Canal Street, there 
stood, in 1701, " the Governor's Mill." On Smedley's map 
it is placed as at the N. W. corner of Canal and St. John 
Streets, but this, I think, is rather too far to the east. Wil- 
liam Penn was its owner, and in that year wrote to James 
Logan, " Get my two mills finished, and make the most of 
these for my profit, but let not John Marsh put me to any 
great expense." In 1740 the mill was burned, but no doubt 
was soon rebuilt, for in 1760 the place is referred to as " The 
Incomparable Mustard and Chocolate Works at the Globe 
Mill," of which some mention is made on page 492 of the 
4th volume of this Magazine. On Folie's map it is marked 
" Green Mill." West of the Globe Mill, and on the west 
side of Third Street, according to Hill's map of 1794, was 
the " Chymical Laboratory." The water power of the Globe 
Mill was obtained from the branching streams of the Cohock- 
sink, which, coming from a considerable distance, united 
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just west of the present intersection of Fifth and Thompson 
Streets, two of the present squares to the west of the mill. 
This is confirmed by Mr. Joseph H. Siddall who, now eighty- 
six years of age, surveyed the ground about the year 1823. 
He says the dam was just on the verge of what is now Fifth 
Street. It appears to have been standing as late as the year 
1830. This was the dam to which the fair daughter of Eve 
refers in her journal to be printed in this volume, as the scene 
of her walk when she gathered wild flowers. 

On the map of 1750 there is placed between the branches 
of the stream spoken of, a property marked " Masters," and 
another one similarly marked to the east of it. These are 
the same that Varle, on his map, marks as " Penn's," and it 
is the result, perhaps, of the best known instance of a change 
of masters. Thomas Masters came here from Bermuda, and 
very early, for his son William sought the hand of Letitia, 
the daughter of William Perm. Thomas was largely in 
affairs, both private and public; had his town house at 
the S. E. corner of Front and High Streets, and a country 
residence in the Northern Liberties, with grounds of con- 
siderable extent. He might well have ample grounds, for 
the Masters' estate comprised six hundred acres lying to the 
south of Fair Hill and Somerville, and extending from the 
Delaware River to Broad Street. Masters Street, though of 
course its name is incorrectly spelled on the street signs, 
takes its name from the family which is now represented 
here, through the female line, by the descendants of Turner 
Camac, who, in 1795, married Sarah Masters. I heard, when 
a boy, that this Turner Camac established ice-houses in New 
Jersey, in order that fish might be brought in waggons from 
the ocean to the city, in good condition. 

William Masters did not marry Letitia Penn, but he was 
successful with another fair one, Mary Lawrence, owner of 
the house built by her father, or by herself, in Market 
Street below Sixth, where General Howe had his quarters, 
and where Washington lived while President. He had a 
fair daughter, named Mary, who in the beauty of her youth 
thus met her fate. Richard, a son of William Penn, married 
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Hannah Lardner, and their son Eichard came here in 1771, 
to be our Governor for a time. Finding Mary Masters to be 
the woman he had long looked for, he married her, and thus, 
three-quarters of a century after the failure of the first attempt 
to effect an alliance between the two families, it was his good 
fortune to bring it about. 

Before Third Street is reached, the road to Germantown 
is crossed by Girard Avenue. This modern creation was 
originally called Franklin Street, and was of the width of 
fifty feet. In 1839 it was widened to one hundred feet, and 
called by its present name. And here it seems but natural 
to speak of the Turnpike Road to Germantown. Horses had 
been lost in the quicksands further on — Morris's four-horse 
waggon consumed the day in going to Fair Hill and return- 
ing to the town-house on Chestnut above Fourth — and it was 
therefore an incalculable blessing in its time. It was con- 
structed in 1801, Casper Haines, of Germantown, being 
mainly instrumental in bringing this about, and it commenced 
at Third and Vine Streets. It is believed that Third Street, 
north of Vine, was macadamized and not paved, until within 
the last fifty years. The affairs of this turnpike subsequently 
fell into disorder, and to so serious a degree, that at last its 
owners requested Mr. "William S. Perot, a stockholder, to 
undertake its charge. He consented to do so, but only on 
the condition that his authority should be supreme. He 
would not even permit the late Thomas Biddle, who volun- 
teered to do so, to enter security in the sum of ten thousand 
dollars for his faithful performance of the trust. He had 
" never been surety for another, and would not accept what 
he would not return." The confidence reposed in Mr. Perot 
was justified by the result, for he so conducted the affairs of 
the company that the stockholders ultimately received one 
hundred dollars in full for each share of stock. It is known 
that at one time two shares were sold at auction for fifty 
cents each. "With the growth of the city and of German- 
town, there arose the necessity for a mode of communication 
less primitive, and so about May, 1870, proceedings were 
commenced with a view to have the road thrown open to the 
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public and paved. On the 29th of October, 1874, this was 
effected, for on that day the city paid the company for the 
damages occasioned thereby. 

¥e continue our walk along the Germantown Eoad, not 
very far, however, before we come near to the site of " The 
Phoenix Tavern," destroyed by fire in June, 1869. It stood 
about five hundred feet to the west of the Germantown 
Road, and between what are now Fifth and Sixth Streets, 
and just to the south of the present Oxford Street. Old 
Oxford Street, from the Germantown Eoad west, has been 
vacated. The present street of that name is, at Sixth Street, 
one hundred and thirty-five feet further north than was the 
line of the old street. The house had in time come to be so 
surrounded by buildings of a later date than its own, that 
it was in a manner concealed from sight, and all memory of 
it well nigh lost. In by-gone times, however, the inn was 
a place of great resort, and afterwards became a favorite 
stopping place for farmers with their waggons. Latterly 
this had ceased, and the building came to be used only as a 
dwelling. Its situation was near, if not upon, a part of the 
grounds attached to Duval's first country seat. Duval's 
house is believed to have been a little to the west of Sixth 
Street. The crossing of Columbia Avenue by that of Ger- 
mantown is at the distance of about four thousand five hun- 
dred feet from Laurel Street. A large factory now appears, 
and but a little to the north of it is the Cohocksink Metho- 
dist Church, while still further on, but upon the west side, 
is the " First Union Bethel of the Church of God." 

By Varle's map of 1802, Mifflin's garden and house were 
on the west side of the road we travel, running north from 
the point of entrance of the Old York Eoad. Near here was 
the house that was once called the Backwoodsman. The 
hipped-roof house, just north of the present Montgomery 
Avenue, may be the building. Early in the century, James 
Stell, an Englishman, came to this country, and for some years 
lived near the Wind Gap. Coming to Philadelphia, he set up 
a house with the above name, as Mr. Siddall well remembers. 
Afterwards there appeared upon it, for it is thought to have 
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been the same house, a painted sign on which was represented 
an axeman cutting down a tree, perhaps about the time of 
the appearance of George P. Morris's once favorite song of 
44 Woodman, Spare that Tree," and thenceforth its name was 
44 The Woodman." A number of houses in time appeared 
around this spot, and the place bore the name of Cohock- 
sink Village. At Susquehanna Avenue, which of course 
is crossed obliquely, there is, in consequence, a triangular lot 
of near one hundred feet in length by about twenty in its 
widest part. An iron railing surrounds it, and a fountain 
therein, in summer time, throw T s its jet of water. In this 
vicinity stands the two-mile stone of the old turnpike. A 
little further on the avenue again runs almost due N. W., and 
soon we come to an inn of the earlier part of the century, with 
its sign of the " Seven Presidents," and an old pump standing 
alongside of it. The whole, however, are so near the road- 
way as to denote, I think, a time anterior to that in which 
the sign was placed there. To the north of Dauphin Street, 
on the west side of the road, is a modest looking building 
known as the Fifth Moravian Church. Seventh Street in its 
course northward crosses the avenue here. Various factories 
and extensive terra cotta works, as well as taverns with capa- 
cious stable-yards, are to be met with as we walk along this 
part of the Germantown Road. About ten years ago the 
pavement of cobble stories ended here, and the crushed stone 
of the old turnpike began, and soon the formidable barrier was 
reached where toll was exacted alike from him who rode or 
drove. At the 1ST. E. corner of Eighth and York Streets is 
a fine brown stone church edifice, with ample grounds around 
it, belonging to the Roman Catholics. On Smedley's Atlas 
it is marked as an Episcopal Church, which was correct at 
the time his map was produced. 

For a long time we have been passing by a place, Fair 
Hill, lying on the east of the Germantown Road and extend- 
ing to Gunner's Run. It originally contained about seven 
hundred acres, more than one-half of which is now built 
upon. The story of its owners may be of interest. 

Thomas Morris, of a family that came, it is thought, from 
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the Isle of Wight, was born in London, and was a merchant 
there in 1664. He joined the Society of Friends soon after 
its rise, and, as was so often the case, became an object of 
persecution. About 1678 he emigrated with his family to 
the West Indies, and settled on a large plantation at Port 
Royal, in Jamaica. Four years afterwards, Philadelphia was 
founded, and soon had a considerable commerce with the Brit- 
ish West India Islands ; and in 1692, Isaac, a son of Thomas 
Isorris, was on a visit to it. On the 7th of June of that year 
an earthquake destroyed Port Royal, which led to his return 
to the island, in September, in time to witness the death of 
his brother and sister. Eemoving to Philadelphia in 1693, 
he shortly afterwards married Mary, the youngest daughter 
of the Governor, Thomas Lloyd, and thus became the founder 
of the family here. 

An anecdote that has been preserved shows the terrible 
devastation occasioned by the earthquake spoken of. A 
negro man, the property of Thomas Korris, upon feeling the 
earth begin to quake beneath his feet, ran hastily to his mas- 
ter's counting-house in order to rescue him, but by mistake 
seized in his arms a captain of a vessel and escaped with him. 
Returning to save his master, he perished in the counting- 
house with him. Afterwards a cradle was seen floating on 
the water, in which were found a female negro child, alive, 
and a large silver dish. It is believed a smaller one was also 
in the cradle. The child was the daughter of the negro who 
died in his brave attempt to save his master, and the dishes 
belonged to the master. Both the child and the dishes were 
brought to Philadelphia, and the child lived here until her 
death, in 1751. 

The large dish has descended in the family as a sacred 
memento of their disaster, and is now the property of Mr. 
Isaac Norris. It is of silver, round and deep, and is sixteen 
inches in diameter with a broad rim of three inches, and is 
in the style of the English dishes of that time. It has on it 
four marks, or stamps, including the Tower Mark, and also 
a coat of arms. The date mark, an old English black letter, 
indicates the time of manufacture, and, according to Chaffer's 
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book on Hall Marks on gold and silver plate, denotes 1677, 
in the reign of Charles II. The maker's mark and the 
initial of his name are in a shield. The other dish from the 
same source is of a similar character, and bears the same 
coat of arms and marks, but is smaller in size. It has de- 
scended in the Logan family. 

Isaac Morris, who thus became a Philadelphia^ was a very 
successful merchant here. He purchased the Slate Roof 
House, and for a time lived in it, but preferring a residence in 
the country, he bought young William Perm's Manor of Wil- 
liamstadt, a place comprising seven thousand four hundred 
and eighty-two acres on the Schuylkill, in what is now Mont- 
gomery County, and, calling it ISTorriton Manor, intended to 
build a residence there. ISTorristown thus derives its name 
from him. The place proved to be too remote, so he acquired 
about one thousand acres of land lying on both sides of the 
Germantown Road, and extending from west of Seventeenth 
Street eastward to the stream called by the Indians Tumana- 
ramaming, and by their successors, Gunner's Run, after Gun- 
ner Rambo, a Swede of Shackamaxon. Calling that part, to 
the east of the road, Fair Hill, he erected there, in 1717-19, 
a mansion two stories in height and surmounted with a 
cupola. It was an imposing structure, w T ith a large wide 
hall running through the centre, with four rooms opening 
on it. The initial piece of this Walk is an engraving of the 
head of the water-spout of the house. The letters are the 
initials of the owner's name. The accompanying plate is 
from a plan made before the Revolution. The right hand 
lower corner of the plate bears the Royal Arms of England, 
copied from the original painting preserved in the Hall of 
the Society. This symbol of sovereignty was formerly dis- 
played in the Provincial Hall and Court House that once 
stood in Market Street at Second, and must have been 
placed there at the time Queen Anne reigned over our fore- 
fathers. Isaac Norris, therefore, sat beneath it. When the 
State House was built in Chestnut Street, it is probable 
the arms were removed there, and that at the Revolution 
they were stored in the loft of that building. Notice of 
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their being there is to be found in the minutes of the meet- 
ing of the Historical Society, Nov. 4th, 1844, soon after which 
they were presented to the Society. These Arms bear the 
motto. Semper Eadem, which Queen Anne, in 1702, ordered 
to be used, and which is peculiar to her, of all the monarchs 
of England. On the accession of the House of Hanover, 
George I. restored the old motto, JDieu et mon Droit, which 
had been first assumed by Edward III. 

Isaac Nbrris, with his son of the same name, had visited 
England, in 1706, and remained there nearly two years. 
Shortly after his return he withdrew from the active part of 
his business* and wrote to London for a coach, at that time 
a rarity here, for- there were perhaps but two or three others 
in the city. Friend as he w T as, and a strict one, too, he did not 
lay down his arms, for he directed the three falcons' heads of 
the family shield to be emblazoned on the panel of the coach. 
Fair Hill, where he now lived, was on an extensive scale ; a 
carriage way wound through the great lawn to the entrance 
at the Germantown Road, and the garden was spoken of as 
of great elegance and floral beauty. Pastorius, of German- 
town, was high in its praise, so we may suppose it was as 
formal and precise as the fashion of the day required. There 
was, however, to be seen in it the first willow tree we had 
here. Franklin, observing a twig sprouting in a basket just 
brought ashore from the hold of a ship, carried it away and 
presented it to Miss Deborah Morris, holding her to be the 
most successful cultivator he knew, and his judgment is con- 
firmed by the numerous beautiful trees, its offspring, now to 
be seen around us. 

Isaac Korris was a member of the Assembly. He was also 
at one time Mayor of the city ; and he became the Presiding 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. Proud says he was 
Chief Justice of the Province, but it was not so, though the 
place was offered to him. It was declined because he believed 
such a position required a greater knowledge of the law than 
he possessed. He was a member of the Governor's Council 
for more than thirty years, and was named by "William Penn 
in his will as one of the trustees of the Province. On the 
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4th of June, 1735, he died suddenly of apoplexy, in the 
Friends' Meeting House in Germantown, and was buried in 
that part of Friends' ground at Fourth and Arch Streets, 
which is reserved for the Lloyd and Norris families. He 
was succeeded by his son of the same name, known in our 
annals as "The Speaker." 

Isaac Norris, u The Speaker," the second of that name, 
married one of the daughters of James Logan, and soon re- 
tired from commercial life. He was a member of the As- 
sembly for thirty years, and for the latter half of that time 
its Speaker. Notwithstanding his connection with Logan, he 
opposed the Proprietary or Governor's party, and so persist- 
ently, that in 1742 they attempted to defeat him. This was 
at what is called "The Bloody Election," but Norris proved 
himself the conqueror, for he was supported by the German 
vote, large here at that time, as the polling district included, 
I believe, a considerable part of the country. There was not 
much damage done, but the affair made a great stir, and is 
well perpetuated in the engraving that hangs in the Hall of 
the Historical Society. In the Appendix to the votes of 
Assembly is the interesting testimony as to this early diffi- 
culty at an election. The witnesses were "examined in a 
solemn manner," and it appeared that some fifty to seventy 
sailors, armed with clubs, made their appearance at the Court 
House at Second and High Streets, in support of the Proprie- 
tary party. The Mayor of the city was called upon to inter- 
fere against the sailors, but he declined to do so, saying, as 
was testified, " They had as much right at the election as the 
Dutchmen you had at Reese Meredith's last night." It ap- 
pears by the statements of the time, that a waggon-load of 
hoop-poles, easy to be cut into clubs, made its most unex- 
pected appearance at a point so convenient that the other 
party availed itself of the boon. Among the witnesses, Robert 
Hopkins testified, that, " when the sailors were moving off, 
and came by William Allen (afterwards Chief Justice), one 
among them, being a squat, full-faced, pock-fretten man, with 
a light wig and red breeches, as he supposes, said, 4 Let 'a 
give Mr. Allen a whorrah!' And said Allen reply 'd: 'ye 
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villains begone ; I '11 have nothing to do with you.' " After 
this we are not to be surprised at- that staunch Friend Israel 
Pemberton, the last witness examined, being able to testify- 
that upwards of fifty of the sailors were arrested and secured 
in prison, "And then," as he goes on to say, u the Freeholders 
proceeded to the choice of the Representatives to serve in 
Assembly, and other officers, which was carried on very 
peaceably the remainder of the day." Isaac Norris continued 
in public life for many years after this, and always with entire 
credit. Nearing his end, which came in 1764, the Speaker, 
who had made no will, expressed to his daughters, Sarah and 
Mary, his desire that they should take for their share of his 
estate, as in the female line, a property known as Somer- 
ville, of about two hundred acres, lying west of the German- 
town Road, and that Fair Hill and Sepviva, consisting of 
about seven hundred acres, should go in the nature of an 
entailed estate to the eldest son of his brother Charles. This 
was strictly fulfilled. Sarah, however, died so soon after her 
father as not to be able to join in the deeds of settlement. 
And Mary, not long afterwards, marrying John Dickinson, 
the conveyances were made by them, they reserving to them- 
selves, in Fair Hill, a life estate for twenty-one years. 

Charles Norris, now the head of the family, had married 
Mary, the only child of Joseph Parker, of Chester, and was 
the father of Isaac the third, who lived mostly abroad, and 
died unmarried, of Mrs. Deborah Logan, the first woman 
who became a member of the Historical Society, of Joseph 
Parker, and of Charles, some of whom are yet remembered by 
many now living. Charles Morris died 1766, and his son 
Joseph Parker IsTorris, during a part of his youth was in 
Europe. He was the father of the late Dr. George W. Norris, 
a Vice-President of the Historical Society, and of others of 
the name who are still here. It may be remarked that his 
will provided that his large estate should be kept together 
as long as the law would permit. This led to the necessity 
of legislation in the shape of relief to unproductive property. 

On Monday, the 12th of September, 1774, John Adams, in 
his diary says: "Went with my colleagues and Messrs. 
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Thomson and Mifflin to the Falls of Schuylkill, and viewed 
the Museum at Fort St. Davids ; a great collection of curiosi- 
ties," (This "Fort St. David's" Fishing Company was after- 
wards merged in that of "the State in Schuylkill.") "Re- 
turned and dined with Mr. Dickinson at his seat at Fair Hill, 
with his lady, Mrs. Thomson, Miss N" orris, and Miss Harrison. 
Mr. Dickinson has a fine seat, a beautiful prospect of the city, 
the river, and country, fine gardens, and a very grand library. 
The most of the books were collected by Mr. Norris, once 
Speaker of the House here, father of Mrs. Dickinson." It was 
during his residence here that John Dickinson wrote, under 
so felicitous a title, his celebrated " Farmer's Letters," as 
well as many other stirring and patriotic papers. Well 
known to the British as the " Rebel Dickinson," they, after 
the battle of Germantown, burned the house, and cut down 
the beautiful w r oods,and for years afterwards the place lay in 
ruins. The party engaged in the work was under the com- 
mand of Colonel Twistleton, afterwards Lord Saye and Sele. 
"When Dickinson College was erected, the part of the library 
not burned was presented to it. About the end of the cen- 
tury, Isaac Norris the third, rebuilt the house, as it now ap- 
pears, only one story in height, however, as it is depicted in 
the accompanying etching. The house stands north of the 
line of York Street where Marshall Street, when extended, 
must pass through it. An ice-house, one of the earliest here, 
was a part of the establishment. 

A hundred feet, perhaps, to the north of Susquehanna 
Avenue, that of Germantown deflects still more to the west, 
bo that its course, to a trifle beyond Tenth Street, is almost 
due £T. W. Just to the west of Ninth Street, Turner's Lane, 
until recently, came directly from the S. W., striking the 
Germantown Road at right angles. Twenty-five years ago 
the toll-gate was at that point ; it was then moved to Tenth 
Street. Nearer to Tenth Street came the old Township line, 
or Falls Road, just as conveniently from the N. "W. In fact 
the late course of the avenue was continued by the Falls Road, 
the eastern part of which is now unfortunately vacated. It 
may be observed on the old maps that most of the roads ran 
diagonally across our modern streets. It is a question whether 
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they have not been most unwisely abandoned, for the time 
seems to be coming when such necessary short cuts will have 
to be reopened at a great cost. 

At the N. W. corner of the avenue and the Falls Road was 
the old inn that bore the sign of the Plough, where Charles 
Brown, once Collector of the Port, was born. The toll-gate 
was here, and opposite to it, and just on the verge of Tenth 
Street, to the east of the avenue, is Fitler's great rope- walk or 
cordage factory, stretching so far away to the N. E. that it 
seems as long as an old-times sailor's yarn. It extends to 
the Lehigh Avenue at the Delaware Reservoir, which is 
bounded by that avenue and Somerset, Sixth and Eighth 
Streets. Opposite to Fitler's, on the avenue, but somewhat to 
the north, is the wooden building of the Gaston Presbyterian 
Church. A little further on Lehigh Avenue crosses, and on 
it, to the west, are a number of large and quite handsome 
residences recently erected. At Thirteenth Street are the 
imposing structures of the Methodists' " Old Folks' Home." 

"We return one square to the southward from Lehigh Ave- 
nue, to Huntingdon Street. The Germantown Road, a very 
little before that street is reached in its course northward, 
and just from where it crosses Tenth Street, runs for about 
twenty-three hundred feet almost due north, to Indiana 
Street, passing the Fair Hill Burying Ground, belonging to 
that portion of Friends who are held by the others to be 
not entirely Orthodox. This cemetery is bounded by the 
avenue and Ninth, Cambria and Indiana Streets. The avenue 
along here is on a line nearly parallel with Tenth Street, 
and only about fifty feet west of its line. The Fair Hill 
Meeting House of Friends, erected about 1706 or 1707, ad- 
joins the burying ground, but it has not been used for many 
years. No doubt it has been observed by the reader that the 
east and west streets in this northern part of the city, have 
been named after the counties of the State, as those in the 
southern part derived theirs from its governors. 

In 1703, by direction of the Monthly Meeting of Philadel- 
phia, Nicholas Wain and John Goodson bought four acres of 
land for £8 current money, for the use of Friends. The 
ground was situated upon the Liberty Lands, and is the ceme- 
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tery spoken of above. A piece of ground adjoining it came 
into possession of the society a few years afterwards under 
the following circumstances. Among the names of the first 
purchasers of land under Penn is that of the celebrated 
George Fox. He is set down as a purchaser of one thousand 
acres, and appeared to be entitled, under the concessions, and 
the changes subsequently made, to sixteen acres of Liberty 
Lands and to two town lots. But George Fox was really 
not a purchaser, for a gift of the right to take up land was 
made to him by William Penn, and he did not receive a title 
during his life. He died in 1690, and by his will left his 
lands in Pennsylvania to his sons-in-law, except sixteen acres 
of it which he " gave to Friends there, ten of it for a close 
to put Friends' horses in when they came afar to the meeting, 
that they may not be lost in the woods, and the other six for 
a meeting-house and school-house and burying-place and for 
a play-ground, for the children in town to play on, and for 
a garden to plant with physical plants, for lads and lasses to 
know simples and learn to make oils and ointments." Much 
correspondence was the result of this bequest. Years after- 
wards Penn wrote to Logan : " I am solicited about George 

Fox's gift, indeed it was mine to him I will 

honour his name who honoured truth above all men, and 
loved me, but in my own way and time. I will not be 
dictated to." By the gift Penn subsequently made on this 
account, twenty acres instead of sixteen, were added to the 
purchase Friends had made, besides several town lots. It is 
easy to suppose that the venerable George Fox, in his imagina- 
tion, foresaw through coming ages a long succession of plainly 
attired youth, in modest drab, 

" Culling of simples." 
But it was not to be. Such a garden must have been of the 
formal style so dear to the Dutch and French of that day — 
mathematical, precise, and angular, like Moor Park in Eng- 
land, which Sir William Temple thought " the sweetest place" 
he had seen in his life. 

On the west side of the Germantown Road, opposite to Fair 
Hill Burying Ground and extending to Broad Street, is what 
is left of Somerville, which originally embraced two hundred 
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acres. It was named, no doubt, for Lord John Somerville, 
whose daughter married Sir Robert Logan, Baron of Restal- 
rio\ and owner of Fast Castle. The line house that stands 
just to the south of the Connecting Railway after it crosses 
Broad Street, and where Thirteenth Street is to pass, was 
erected early in this century by Albanus Logan, who piously 
preserved, as one of the wings extending back from the north 
end of it, the modest mansion once occupied by Charles 
Thomson, Secretary of the Congress of the Revolution, who 
was styled by the Indians with whom he made treaties, " The 
man of Truth." He married Mary Harrison, a grand- 
daughter of the first Isaac jNorris, to whom Somerville 
once belonged. Several old pear trees of the Secretary's 
day are on the grounds. This place at one time was rented 
to Washington Irving's nephew, who, for a time, had for his 
guest that genial author. Perhaps it was here that, when he 
had finished reading our Sanderson's " American in Paris," 
he uttered his exquisite mot, " It is rather too broad but not 
near long enough." 

The crossing of Gunner's Run, or the Three-Mile Run, or 
Penn's Creek, as it has been variously called, is not much 
further up the Germantown Road, and then, at once, comes 
the Fox Chase Inn, an ancient looking hostelry whose white- 
washed walls, standing as they do in a grove of noble old 
trees, have no glare, and therefore, are as agreeable to the 
eye as, it is hoped, the accompanying etching may prove to 
be. After the Battle of Germantown the Americans deter- 
mined to attack a force of fifteen hundred English who lay 
at Gray's Ferry. With a view to aid this, a feint on the city, 
down the Germantown Road, was made by Gens. Greene and 
Sullivan. On this occasion the celebrated Thomas Paine 
was an Aid to Gen. Greene, and his graphic account of the 
movement, and of the halt of the advance at the Three 
Mile Run, may be found on page 291 of the 2d volume of 
this Magazine. On the northeast side of the Run there was, 
in the days of the Revolution, a wood in which, at a time, 
were thirty Oneida Indians and one hundred of Morgan's 
riflemen. At the same time Lord Cathcart, of the British 
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Army, and Colonel Allen McLane, had a conference near 
there, and a war-whoop raised by the Indians and the rifle- 
men greatly disturbed, it is said, the English noblemen. 
The wood referred to was spoken of to Mr. Watson by a 
person who was born about 1750. He said, at Three Mile 
Eun, "began a deep and lofty wood, which extended on both 
sides of the road nearly into the suburbs, and from thence 
the woods continued many miles up the Delaware." 

It was just beyond here, the exact spot is said to have 
been in front of Maupay's garden, that Col. Allen McLane 
had his successful encounter with two English dragoons, a 
scene, as I remember, depicted by the elder Peale. If my 
memory serves me, the painting was in the collection in 
Peale's Museum, in the State House or Arcade, but an 
inquiry, somewhat diligent, has not enabled me to trace it. 
The incident is well told by Garden in his " Anecdotes of 
the Revolution." He says, Col. McLane, "on one occasion, 
doing duty near the British lines, finding his horse greatly 
fatigued, and himself much in want of rest and refreshment, 
he was retiring towards Germantown, when the enemy's 
cavalry appeared in view, and advancing with a rapidity 
that threatened to cut off the possibility of a retreat. The 
commander of the British forces, perceiving that pursuit as 
a body would impede the celerity of movement essential to 
success, selected two of his best mounted troopers, and 
ordered them to continue the chase, and use every possible 
exertion to make him a prisoner. The first of these, ap- 
proaching very near, called to McLane by name, and ordered 
him to surrender ; but he, preserving his presence of mind, 
drew forth the only pistol he possessed, and levelling it with 
effect, laid his adversary prostrate in the dust. The second, 
now coming up, was, in turn, eagerly charged, and being 
struck from his horse by the butt end of the pistol that had 
disabled his companion, was incapacitated from using any 
further exertion. McLane, continuing his route, sought 
shelter in a swamp, where he remained in security, till the 
evening afforded him an opportunity of rejoining his com- 
mand." 

Vol. v.— 2 
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Two or three cottages intervene between the Fox Chase 
Inn and the bridge over the Germantown Road, by which 
the cars cross on the short " Connecting Railway/' near 
to the old Philadelphia and Trenton Railway. The vil- 
lage of Rising Sun, or, as an old map has it, " Sunville," 
now commences. At no great distance further north the 
old turnpike bifurcates, and standing between the forks, 
which are the Germantown Road and the Old York Road, 
is the " Rising Sun." About five hundred feet still further 
north is the " Old Rising Sun," standing as the u Fox Chase 
Inn" does, among, fine old trees, and deserving, by its pictur- 
esque appearance, preservation so far as our etching can 
secure it. " The Rising Sun was a badge of Edward III., 
and forms part of the Arms of Ireland." The avenue, and 
the village along with it, now cross Broad Street, on and 
near which are already some quite handsome houses. At 
the S. W. corner of the avenue and Broad Street w r as earlier 
in the century Charles Brugiere's country seat. 

The village of Rising Sun continues until it reaches Nice- 
town, but between the two, in the neighborhood west of 
Broad Street, there was, about 1833, the village of Jackson- 
ville. The lots of ground of this lost village were disposed 
of by lottery. There is a church building on the east side 
of the avenue, belonging to the Baptists. The name of the 
village we are now in is pronounced differently from what 
-was the custom in former days, when the i was sounded as e. 
In old times Mr. Logan used to say " The "Widow Kece's 
house was burned by the British." The name is German, 
and in that language was spelled Neus. 

Not far beyond Broad Street the Richmond branch of the 
Reading Railway crosses the avenue, and the houses of the 
village continue somewhat further up, as far as to the site of 
the old stone bridge that crossed the branch of the Wingo- 
hocking, where the village would seem to end, and where, 
too, for a time, this "Walk must end. The accompanying 
etching may serve to preserve some memory of the bridge. 
In the next Walk a few words will be devoted to a former 
inmate of a house that stands on the east side of the road 
just before the site of the bridge is reached. 
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